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but to live side by side with it, day after day, year after
year, is difficult to the point of torture. And when we
remember that she who suffered so terribly and he who
comforted and consoled so diligently, were engaged in
proclaiming to the indifferent masses of the world God's
longing to help, God's passionate desire to heal and restore,
we -may faintly realize the soul of their tragedy, so full of
pathos, so shot with irony.

The more one studies this period of William Booth's
life the more is our pity stirred, and our desire heightened
and intensified to get at the heart and soul of the man.
He was on the crest of the wave moving with speed to an
almost world-wide victory of his cause; at the same time
he was the mark of every suspicion and every calumny that
sectarian and atheistical enmity could suggest; and in his
home, hidden from the eyes of the world, there was this
tragedy of the beloved of his soul suffering, in spite of his
prayers, in spite of her prayers, suffering as the years ad-
vanced the very sharpest of pain, and refusing to believe
that Gocl would fail her,

A lady who remembers the family life of the Booths at
this time, when I asked for a description of the home, re-
plied with a smile, " It was like a railway-station," And
she proceeded to tell me that one of the distresses of Cath-
erine Booth in her later years was the sacrifice of her once
orderly home to the insistent demands of the Salvation
Army.

" Mrs. Booth/' she saicl to me, " was an admirable
manager, and while the family lived in Gore Road she con-
trolled the household and kept things in wonderful order,
But with the move from Clapton Common to Rookwood,
another house in Clapton, in 1885, the character of the
house gradually changed. Everything had to give way
to the Army, Family life, 1 may say, vanished at one
gulp into the mouth of the Army. At any rate, the games
and fun which had enlivened the children's evenings
vanished for ever. Occasionally a game of croquet was
played in the garden, and the General, who never looked on
at anything, would field the balls * to help things along/
But there was very little play of any kind. The General,